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mean that we have here before us an elementary law of nature, but one which cannot be reduced to mere processes of movement ? One sees in the Metaphysical Principles that Kant, like the mechanists, requires all physics to be resolved into processes of movement. If we were right, then this passage should be understood in a vitalistic sense : and the opposition of the mechanical character of nature to its achievements through a productive power, seems to confirm such an interpretation. There would be then according to Kant special vital laws (Eigengesetze) which, though subject to causality could not be resolved into forms of motion and were, therefore, in this sense not " explicable."
But does this meaning agree with what has been ascertained above ? If this were the case one would be obliged to say that Kant might have expressed his thoughts rather more clearly than is the case. He must then have meant something else ?
We shall not here attempt to settle definitely what Kant really meant, but one thing we may legitimately say, and that is that by introducing two dogmatic principles which led him on to illusory problems, he rendered his task infinitely more difficult, and the solutions of those problems extremely ^confused. One of the dogmatic principles is Realism, to which we have already referred; the second the Mechanism of Nature as found in the postulate that all physics is to be reduced to mere laws of motion. The fictitious problems arise from the nominal proposal to undertake this analysis for everything in nature. This, according to Kant, is feasible in physics, but obviously not in biology.